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Mob That Changed 
lts Mind 


There was anger in Abdul’s voice 
as he beat the air with his fists. “We'll rid 
the town of these Christians. We'll not let 
them come home tonight!” 

The angry mob roared its agreement, 
and the air was filled with threats. 

This happened in a village of India not 
long ago. During recent years, several of 
the townspeople have become Seventh-day 
Adventists. On this particular day, these 
Adventists—as they often do—had gone to 
a nearby village to share their faith. While 
they were away, Abdul began stirring up 
the people against them. 

“Sharpen your weapons!” he shouted. 
“These dogs will be back soon, and we'll 
meet them on the way!” 

The day was hot; beer flowed freely. 

For some reason, the Adventists did not 
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return at their usual time. The mob, be- 
coming more and more drunk with the 
beer, became more and more impatient 
with the delay. They wanted a fight, and 
they meant to get it. 

Seeing they would have to wait a long 
time to fight the Adventists, someone sug- 
gested, “Let’s go settle our score with the 
village down the road!” 

Some time before this, these two villages 
had quarreled over who owned a certain 
piece of land. The question had never been 
settled. 

“We'll settle it now!” the mob yelled, 
and charged down the road. 

But they did not charge “like a mighty 
army.” These infuriated mobsters staggered 
like the drunkards they were. They waved 
dangerous-looking weapons, but could not 
aim them. When the members of the neigh- 
boring village saw them coming, it didn’t 
take them long to send them fleeing back 
to their homes. 

So the mobsters returned, their spirits 
broken. Like whipped dogs they slunk to 
their hovels and licked their wounds. 

It was about this time that the Adventists 
returned. The mobsters heard them coming 
and cowered in the corners. Helpless to de- 
fend themselves, they were sure the Ad- 
ventists would make quick work of them 
in revenge for what they had planned to do. 

To the mobsters’ surprise, the Adventists 
produced bandages, not guns! They bound 
up wounds! They fetched cool water! They 
went down the road and carried back men 
too badly wounded to come by themselves! 

The effect of this kindness has been tre- 
mendous. Many of the non-Christians in 
that village have been so impressed with 
the beautiful spirit shown by these Chris- 
tians that they have changed their minds. 
They have decided it will be all right to 
let the Adventists remain. Not only that. 
They have decided to become Adventists 
themselves! According to T. M. Ashlock, 
the missionary there at the time, the Ad- 
ventists are going to have to erect a new 
church in that village soon! 

As Paul said, “We can do nothing against 
the truth, but for the truth” (2 Corinthians 
13:8). 


Your friend, 


oe Wlsrurel 
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The experience that taught me 


to obey my mother. 





| HAD TO STAY HOME By LORRAINE MOORE 


i LAY on my bed, and tears slipped down 
my cheeks onto the pillow. I didn’t 
bother to brush them away; no one was 
there to see me cry. 

I had good reason to feel unhappy. Today 
the Pathfinders were going camping on 
Mount William. I had looked forward to 
the trip for weeks, and worked hard to 
complete my MV Honor requirements so I 
would be qualified to go. And now here I 
was in bed propped up with pillows. It was 
all just too dreadful. 

My thoughts were interrupted by the 


cheerful voice of Mother. “I've brought you 
a new set of paper dolls to help pass the 
time away,” she said. “I know how disap- 
pointed you are, dear, but sometimes it 
takes a hard lesson to learn the value of 
obedience. Here, let Mother look at your 
foot.” 

I said nothing as she pushed back the 
covers and displayed a foot covered with 
white bandages. Carefully she rolled the 
bandage back, and I winced with pain, for 
on the bottom of my foot was an ugly cut 


To page 17 


| was very careful at first where | put my feet, but when Barbara found a crafty little crab 
we splashed excitedly down the creek after it, and quite forgot about the danger we were in. 


R. E. HUGHES, ARTIST 
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PADDLER of the GHOST BOAT 


By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


| en day a tired and hungry brown- 
skinned boy of about eleven years came 
to the white mission school high in the hills 
of Savaii in western Samoa. He wore only a 
torn /Java-lava. Many days had passed since 
he had eaten. He gave his name as Tupua, 
but when he was asked about his home or 
folks, he said No, he had none. 

He spoke pidgin English, and his one de- 
sire, he said, was to learn about “the God of 
Dr. Summerfield.” But we didn’t know who 
Dr. Summerfield was. 

When we asked him to tell us who the 
doctor was, he only answered, “Him feller 
ghost.” We wondered if he meant the doctor 
was dead. Anyway, we could not let the boy 
go hungry. And that was how Tupua came 
to the mission. 

He was a good worker and wanted to hear 
about the white man’s God. But there was 
something strange about him. He said he 
had swum ashore from a fishing boat that 
had been carried out in a storm from nearby 
Tutuila Island. But this didn’t sound pos- 
sible. When we asked if he wanted to go 
back, he would say No. If we asked about 
his relatives, he would always answer, “Him 
feller ghost.” 

It was not until much later—after Tupua 
had accepted Christianity and been baptized 
—that he told us the full story. For Tupua 
truly was a ghost to all his friends and rela- 
tives. And this is how it came about. 

Just before Tupua’s eleventh birthday he 
became very ill with yaws. All over his body 
he broke out with sores. His father, Se’a, 


wanted to call in Toso, the village witch 
doctor, to scare the devils out of Tupua. But 
Tamoe, the boy’s grandfather, insisted on 
sending the boy to Dr. Summerfield, an 
English doctor on a neighboring island. 

Grandfather won, and Tupua was taken 
in a canoe to Dr. Summerfield. The doctor 
lived alone except for a Samoan cook and 
houseboy. He had a fine library of good 
books. It was the first time Tupua had ever 
seen the printed page. There were no other 
patients in the hospital at the time, so the 
boy saw a lot of the doctor while his disease 
was healing. They had many long talks to- 
gether, sitting on the wide porch overlook- 
ing the blue water of the lagoon. 

One evening as Tupua entered the doc- 
tor’s study he saw a leather-bound Bible with 
gold-edged leaves, lying on the desk. His 
black eyes shone, and shyly he asked about 
the pretty book as he came onto the porch 
where Dr. Summerfield was resting. The 
doctor asked him to bring it to him. Tupua 
eagerly obeyed. And the doctor taught 
him about Jesus and His loving Father. 
While a soft breeze rustled the leaves of a 
bread-fruit tree beside the wide porch, 
Tupua eagerly looked at the many colored 
pictures of Christ and His disciples while 
the kindly doctor explained the lessons they 
taught. It was all very strange to him. 

Tupua had been taught from infancy that 
heaven was a green island beyond the sun- 
set where men’s spirits went when they 
died. There were seven villages around the 
edges of this island. The first village was 
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for the poorer people or those who had 
been bad. They had to work hard, with no 
comforts and very little food. The second 
village was better and the third better yet. 
And so it went until the seventh was 
reached. There life would be perfect, with 
everything one’s heart could desire, serv- 
ants to wait on his slightest wish, better 
food than he had ever imagined, rich cloth- 
ing, comforts, everything. 

When Tupua’s sores were healed and 
there was no longer any reason to stay at 
the hospital, he paddled a canoe back across 
the water to his home village of Olosega. 
But he was anxious to learn more about Dr. 
Summerfield’s God. As he paddled he 
planned to try to get his grandfather to per- 
suade his father to let him go to Honolulu 
to be educated. He was fired with ambition, 
but he knew his father did not like the 
white man’s ways. 

Now as the canoe neared the landing at 
Olosega, Tupua could see that something 
was wrong. All of the villagers were sitting 
on the ground around Chief Mulilua’s hut 
and were watching Toso, the witch doctor, 
and his six assistants working over the chief, 
who lay on the ground desperately ill. 

Toso was a huge man, almost a giant. As 
Tupua walked softly toward the solemn 


All alone, Tupua steered the canoe to westward 





crowd, trying to find his grandfather, he 
heard the witch doctor order his six assis- 
tants to jump up and down on the chief's 
body in order to “kick the devil” out of him. 
At a command the six men jumped on the 
chief's body with all twelve of their hard, 
horny bare feet. It was a kill-or-cure remedy. 
Mulilua, the chief, was too ill to take it. He 
promptly died. 

Tamoe was not glad to see his grandson 
just then. 

“My son,” he said, “I am sad that you have 
returned just now. Toso, the witch doctor, 
has been angry that we sent you to the white 
doctor. Tomorrow a young boy will be cho- 
sen by lot to paddle Mulilua’s body to the 
Seventh Village of the Green Island of 
Heaven Beyond the Sunset. That boy will 
never return here. I am afraid Toso will 
manage to have the lot fall on you.” 

Amid the wailing that had begun to 
sweep over the crowd, Tupua listened, 
frightened, to the words of his grandfather. 
Even though it was considered a great honor 
to be chosen to paddle the ghost boat right 
into the wonders of the seventh heaven, 
Tupua was only a boy. He did not want to 
leave everything of this life behind. 

But Tamoe was right. First thing in the 
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and paddled toward the sunset, never to return. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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Bud was glad he wasn’t a thief 


the day there was a 


FALSE ALARM 
for DETECTIVE BARNHAM 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


Be? poked his head out his bedroom 
window and called to Bert, who ap- 
peared immediately at his bedroom window 
next door. “What do you know, Bert! Bud’s 
getting a new car! He'll be eighteen to- 
morrow, and Dad has always said that as 
soon as Bud turned eighteen he'd help him 
get a car of his own.” 

“Lucky guy!” sighed Bert, who thought 
that owning a car would be the greatest 
satisfaction on earth. “Wish I could sud- 
denly be eighteen!” 

“It'll come,” laughed Bob, as though he 
were an old man giving a young man ad- 
vice. “Bud’s just gone to the bank to draw 
out his share from his savings account, and 
Dad is going to put in the balance. Boy, oh 
boy! We're going to have some fun in Bud’s 
car, you see if we don’t!” 

Both heads popped back inside the win- 
dows, and both boys had much the same 
thoughts about Bud’s good fortune. But 
never mind, they’d be old enough some day. 
Four years wasn’t so terribly long to wait. 

At this moment Bud Beyer and his 
friend Tom Sanders were riding into town 
in Paul Meyer’s car. Of course, Paul and 
Tom knew Bud was headed for the bank. 
He couldn’t keep that to himself! He 
planned to draw out his savings of $210, and 
he couldn’t have felt any happier if he’d 
been a millionaire about to spend $100,- 
000. Of course, he had worked hard in 
the fruit during the summer, and so he 
had every reason to walk into the bank with 
his head high and his shoulders back. 

He looked around the desk and found the 
pink withdrawal forms, but when he took 
the bank pen to write the date his hand 
trembled a little. 

“Easy now, Bud,” he told himself, and 
pressed heavier on the pen, glad that Paul 
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had gone to a service station to fill the gas 
tank. Fortunately, too, Tom was at the water 
fountain getting a drink, and did not see the 
nervous hand either. 

Bud gave the pink slip to the girl on the 
“Paying and receiving” desk. She counted 
out the money in her crisp, efficient way, 
and he placed the bills carefully in his bill- 
fold. He tried to look natural as he walked 
with Tom out to the crowded sidewalk, but 
couldn’t quite accomplish it. He gazed up 
and down the street, all the while holding 
his hand over the billfold in his pocket. 


The terrific clattering of the burglar alarm had 
brought out a crowd of people, and Bud and Tom 
pushed their way through to reach Paul’s car. 


R. E. HUGHES, ARTIST 
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There was no sign, yet, of Paul Meyer’s car. 
Well, they'd have to wait and be patient, he 
supposed. After all, it was Paul’s car, so he 
could please himself about how long he took. 

Bud was never quite sure whether the 
burglar alarm in the bank sounded first, or 
whether Tom saw Paul first. The alarm was 
such a whirring racket, he remembered it 
for days afterward. He wondered what all 
the commotion was about, and was glad he 
had gotten his money before there was a 
robbery, if that was what the trouble was. 

Paul was driving very slowly along the 
street, searching for the boys’ faces. Sud- 
denly an ocean of people appeared on the 
sidewalk, jabbering about the alarm and 
wondering who had robbed the bank. Paul 
was slowing down the traffic, so when th> 
boys saw him they jostled their way quickly 
through the crowd to the next intersection, 
and managed to hop into the car just before 
the light turned green. 

It was just a moment before this that 
Detective Barnham arrived on the scene. 
In a quick, professional glance he took in 
the situation—the slowly moving car, the 








two boys pushing their way through the 
crowd, one holding his hand over his hip 
pocket, and both of them leaping as rapidly 
as possible into the waiting automobile. To 
his trained mind, this was the obvious ex- 
planation for the burglar alarm. In a flash 
he was running down the road after the 
“get-away” car. 

He was at the intersection before Paul 
noticed the light had changed. In one swift 
moment he drew his pistol, covered the 
boys, and halted the traffic. 

“Out of the car!” he ordered the boys. 
“And keep your hands up!” 
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Too startled to think—and really nerv- 
ous now—Bud got out and the other two 
followed. 

Were they dreaming? That pistol cer- 
tainly looked vicious. 

“Empty everything out of your pockets!” 
the detective ordered. Meekly the boys 
obeyed. 

It was obvious that Tom and Paul hadn't 
robbed the bank. They had hardly any 
money on them. But Bud had $210! Now 
everything began to add up fast in his mind. 
The detective must have concluded that he 
had robbed the bank. His nails bit into his 
clenched fists. What would happen next? 

“Please, sir,” he said, trying desperately 
not to sound shakey, but making a bad job 
of it, “if you think I am the cause of the 
bank alarm going off, I’m not. I made a 
withdrawal from my savings account just a 
few minutes before you heard the alarm. 
If you'll ask at the bank, they'll tell you that’s 
exactly what I did.” 

Before anyone had time to say more, 
three police squad cars raced up the street, 
sirens screaming. 

One officer took charge of Paul’s car, and 
the curious crowd watched Paul, Tom, and 
Bud hustled into a squad car, which took 
them to police headquarters. 
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Just as the officers settled the boys on a 
bench for questioning, the telephone rang 
sharply. The boys heard the sergeant at the 
desk answer, “City Police. The bank? A 
false alarm set off by accident? . .. Very 
well, I'll tell him. Thank you for calling.” 

The officer in charge looked very bewil- 
dered when the sergeant told him the bank 
had phoned to say that the burglar alarm 
had gone off by mistake, and there wasn’t 
any robbery after all. About all he could do 
was apologize to the boys for the misunder- 
standing. 

Paul stated that he was driving slowly be- 
cause he was looking for the other boys. 
Bud explained that it was his birthday the 
next day, and he was withdrawing money 
from his account at the bank to help pay for 
his first car. Tom just grinned, now that the 
fright had gone out of him. After all, there 
was a funny side to the experience, if you 
looked for it. 

That evening when the excitement had 
simmered down a little, Bob poked his head 
out his bedroom window, and called to Bert, 
who, immediately appeared at his bedroom 
window next door. Bert had already heard 
about the burglar alarm, and the prowling 
green car that picked up the two young 
men. Ta page 16 
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Soldiers in Tuxedos 


CROSS the barren ice floes came the 

soldiers in full-dress regalia, each one 
waddling along on short legs. They gathered 
into units, then began to march. 

Hip, two, three, four; hip, two, three, 
four—the gentlemen in white dress shirt 
and satin-tail coats drilled, turned about-face 
in unison, marked time, then marched again, 
sometimes in single file, sometimes in dou- 
ble file. 

And not one soldier in the whole army 
ever lifted a gun, saw a tank, or heard the 
word “war.” 

Then why the hours of drilling? Probably 
just to be sociable, for penguins love one 
another's company. 

An early morning swim is a community 
affair. The whole flock of “stuffed shirts” 
slip and slide down to the water, looking 
incurably solemn, and crowd together at 
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By BILLIE AVIS HOY 


the edge of the ice. The ones in back keep 
pushing forward and the ones in front hang 
back reluctantly. No one wants to take the 
first plunge. And no wonder, a sea leopard 
may be hiding just under the ice cap. Each 
penguin wants a look in the water for him- 
self, and in the jostle, someone always gets 
pushed in. The anxious members of the 
clan line up along the ice and stare into 
the water. If the penguin that falls in comes 
up, everyone goes for a swim in the frigid 
water. But if a sea leopard darts out and 
grabs the unfortunate bird, the others take 
warning and find a less hazardous sport to 
occupy their morning. 

Penguins love children. Mrs. Penguin de- 
posits her lone egg among some stones or 
on some sand, then stays with it regardless 
of what happens. A storm may pile snow to 
her neck, but she won't leave her egg. Mr 
Penguin does his bit, by helping keep the 
egg warm. The parents take turns holding it 
against their bodies with their feet. It is the 
only way they can prevent the egg from 
freezing. 

When the chick hatches, Mr. Penguin 
shoulders the responsibility of feeding the 
family. After eating as much as he can hold, 
he waddles over to his mate, regurgitates 
the tidbits, and mother and child eat from 
his mouth. 

The emperor penguins consider child 
raising a community affair. As soon as a 
chick is hatched there is a mad scramble by 
all the adult penguins to love him. Everyone 
wants to baby sit. Sometimes the youngster 
is killed in the squabble. 

Bachelor penguins have been known to 
kidnap unhatched eggs and even tiny chicks. 

Some penguins move a little northward 
when winter strikes, so they will have open 
To page 17 


Looking incurably solemn, the soldiers lined up for 
drill in their black tuxedos and white dress shirts. 
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There was a long, long trail awinding into the land of Fluffy’s dreams, but she stuck to 
it; and after five hundred miles and nine weary months, she reached the land of her 


dreams, the man of her heart’s desire. 


One-Man’'s Cat 


| ner about four years ago a little brown 
and black, tiger-striped Persian kitten 
turned up at the home of Mr. Walter Har- 
mon, 6886 Victoria Street, Highland, Cali- 
fornia, and made herself at home. 

Mr. Harmon needed a cat to keep down 
the mice in his store, so he let her stay. Ev- 
ery day he provided three dishes of cat food, 
with a raw egg at bedtime. In return Fluffy 
kept the store free from mice, and loved, 
honored, and obeyed no one but Mr. Harmon. 
She seemed to insist on this last specification, 
apparently determined to be a one-man cat. 

Fluffy grew fat, sleek, healthy, and happy; 
within less than a year she had developed 
into a large handsome creature that every- 
one wished to pet. But she would have none 
of it—she was One-Man’s cat, and his alone. 

Then about a year ago Mr. Harmon de- 
cided to sell the store and spend the next 
few months with his married children in 
various parts of the State before settling 
down in his home beside the store, where 
he planned to take up a hobby or two and 
enjoy retirement. Naturally, Fluffy was in- 
cluded in his plans. She had gone on many 
a little jaunt with him in the car, had spent 
an occasional night or two in a motel, and 
had enjoyed every trip, even though she al- 
ways looked forward to getting back to the 
store to make sure that the mice had not 
become too numerous during her absence. 
So when, on May 5, 1956, One-Man called 
to her, “Come, Fluffy, we are going for a 
trip,” she jumped into her accustomed place 
at the rear window of the car and settled 
down with a purr of contentment. 
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By LOUISE VAN METRE 


The first day was pleasant but uneventful; 
the second started off very well, but when 
they stopped at the little town of Woodland, 
California, to get a bit of lunch, a huge dog 
lunged at Fluffy. She was so scared she 
hardly knew what to do. There was no tree 
in sight; the car was closed; Mr. Harmon 
had gone inside a store. There was nothing 
to do but run, and run she did, till she 
reached a tree, which she quickly climbed. 

After what seemed like hours, the dog 
left; but Fluffy was still not sure it would 
be safe to come down. The dog might be 
hiding nearby. It was getting late; she was 
tired and cold and hungry; she wanted her 
supper; she wanted to be home; but most 
of all she wanted her master. She did not 
hear him calling her, did not know that he 
was waiting for her by the car, that he would 
wait all night, and that he would come 
through Woodland again in a few weeks hop- 
ing to find her. All she knew was that the 
place wasn’t safe; she couldn't get to the car, 
so she was going home. Sooner or later her 
master would come there, too. 

She stayed in the tree until late that night; 
then slowly, cautiously she climbed down, 
looked carefully around her, sniffed the air, 
and with the unerring instinct known only 
to animals, started in the direction that 
would lead her home. She didn’t know that 
five hundred miles lay ahead of her, that 
there would be two mountain ranges to 
climb, a long stretch of desert, streams to 
cross as best she could, towns to go through 
or around, big trucks and millions of cars on 
the highway, dangerous mowing machines in 
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the alfalfa fields where she would look for 
field mice. But even if she had known all 
that, she would have undertaken the journey. 

It was not too bad at first. It was May, so 
the days were not too hot and the nights 
were not too cold, and there were plenty of 
baby birds and squirrels to eat. 

But after a while the days became almost 
unbearably hot; her feet were sore; she was 
thin and tired and scared and lonely. But on 
she went, sleeping by day and traveling by 
night. Then the weather changed. Snow was 
on the ground; her fur had become so thin 
that it scarcely kept her warm enough; food 
was scarce, for winter had come. But on she 
plodded. 

Finally one night things began to look and 
smell and feel familiar; she didn’t see any- 
thing that she had ever seen before, and she 
didn’t know just what it was, but something 
made her feel that she was nearly home. She 
was coming down a mountain side—tired, 
oh, so tired, and hungry as 
she had never been before, 
for fire had swept the moun- 
tain and killed all the animal . 
life. Her feet were so sore 
that each step was agony. But 
she must go on; something 
was drawing her; something 
told her that home and One- 
Man were not far off. 

Daylight came. She stopped 
at a little stream for a drink. 
Not far away she saw an or- 
ange grove; maybe she could 
catch a field mouse there. She 
mustn't sleep today, she must 
go on. She caught a field 
mouse, ate it hungrily, licked 
her tired feet, washed her 
face, and limped on. Soon 
she smelled a town, people, 
cars, dogs—she would cer- 
tainly be careful of them— 
houses. But this town smelled 
different from those on her 
long journey. It smelled 
she raised her head and sniffed. 
Yes, it smelled right! She 
quickened her pace, turned a 
corner, and there it was! 

Home! 





Fluffy inspecting her paw at the 
end of her 500-mile trip home. 
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As fast as possible she hurried across the 
lawn, jumped onto the window sill, and 
looked inside. There sat One-Man in the 
chair where he had so often sat reading the 
paper while she lay on the back of the chair, 
rubbing her head against his and purring. 

“Miauw,” she said plaintively. 

“Miauw,” she said again, louder this time. 

“Fluffy!” One-Man sprang to the door, 
opened it, and held out his hand. 

Cautiously she sniffed it; for she had 
learned to be afraid of people, and maybe 
even One-Man would be different now. But 
he was speaking gently to her, “You little 
bundle of grit, you came back!” 

“Miauw,” said Fluffy in a tone that plainly 
meant, “Well, what did you expect?” 

She jumped down from the window and 
limped into the house. It was February 1, 
1957. She had reached the end of her long, 
long trail, had found what she had started 
out to find—home and One-Man. 
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THESE COMMANDMENTS ARE MINE—5 





AN ANSWER 


for the VICAR 


ar Davy arrived in America, his par- 
ents began farming on a homestead in 
Indiana. Life was so busy that for twenty- 
five years Davy forgot about the question 
the vicar couldn’t answer—“Why do people 
keep Sunday instead of Saturday?” 

There was an old, gnarled cherry tree by 
the fence back of the house. When I was 
a young girl—Davy was my father—I used 
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to climb up to a friendly limb in that cherry 
tree to think. When Mother would call me 
and ask what I was doing I would say, “I’m 
up in the cherry tree, thinking.” 

Ours was a big, noisy family, and who 
could think when Carley was whanging out 
“Old Dan Tucker” on a Jew’s harp, or when 
curly-headed Bill was playing some of his 
high jinks? So up into this tree I would go 


“If God told us to keep the Sabbath, don’t you think He'd find a way to help us keep it?” Elmer Mark 
asked his father as he measured out some feed. He wanted so much to do what God asked. 
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to have some privacy when I wanted to think. 
Sometimes | would think about little El- 
mer Mark who died two years before I was 
born, just before our family began to keep 
“Saturday for Sunday,” as Grandpa and 
Uncle Jonathan and all the neighbors used 
to say. 

Elmer Mark was eight years old when he 
died, and he had a lot to do with my father’s 
joining the Adventist Church. 

My mother told me poor little Elmer 
Mark hardly saw a well day in his whole life. 
Once, when he was running and playing, he 
bumped his head very, very hard. I suppose 
he really fractured his skull, but doctors 
weren't as wise in those days as they are 
now. Pressure on the brain made something 
go wrong with one of his legs, so he had to 
walk on crutches. I used to take his little 
crutch out of the wardrobe and look at it 
and wonder about my little brother. 

You see, my father didn’t like it a bit 
when the “Advents’”—as people called them 
—set up for a camp meeting in a grove of 
trees about four blocks from where he had a 
grocery store. It was insufferable. He talked 
to all his customers and neighbors about it. 

“I tell you,” he declared to an old neigh- 
bor, “we ought to get up a petition and not 
let them have this camp meeting.” 

But Daddy Davidson only laughed. 

“This is Americy, Davy, and they’s free- 
dom of religion here,” he said goodna- 
turedly. “If I wanted to worship that there 
tater bug,” and he indicated one climbing 
up the rat-tailed, scabrous stalk of a ragged 
weed by the brick sidewalk, “aint no one got 
a right t’ tell me not to. It’s in our Constitu- 
tion.” 

“What is, Daddy Davidson?” Elmer had 
hobbled up on his crutches, his thin little 
face alive with interest. “That people can 
worship potato bugs?” 

Daddy Davidson laughed delightedly and 
rumpled up Elmer’s soft, fair hair. 

“Naw! Naw!” he guffawed. “I was only 
tellin’ yer Pappy’t people kin worship jest 
as they please here in Americy. Your Pappy 
don’t hafta go to that camp meeting. But 
me, I’m goin’. I wanta hear what them Ad- 
vents hafta say.” He was gone then, to his 
shoe repair shop over on Willard Street. 

Davy and his wife agreed not to go to the 
camp meeting. Not once. Nor let the chil- 
dren go. It wouldn’t be setting a good ex- 
ample. “They're a bunch of fanatics, I hear, 
preaching that Christ is coming, and keep- 











ing Saturday for Sunday,” he told his wife, 
Elizabeth. But even as he told her that, he 
remembered the day long ago when he 
asked the vicar of the parish church at Hol- 
beach, Lincolnshire, about the Saturday-Sun- 
day business. In the twenty-five years since 
that time, he had never learned why or how 
the change had been made. Surely, there was 
somewhere he could find out. There was a 
new Carnegie Library in town. He'd go 
trace it down, first chance he got. 

That day, Elmer, who couldn’t play with 
the other children very well, dogged his 
father’s footsteps. 

“You say, they believe Jesus is coming?” 
he asked eagerly. “Who told them He’s 
coming? Is it set down in the Bible?” 

Davy tried to evade him, for a man 
doesn’t like to be telling his oldest son “I 
don’t know” all the time, especially a little 
fellow like Elmer, who thought his Daddy 
was the smartest man in the county. 

“It must be written there, or they couldn’t 
hardly preach it,” he said. “That is’—and a 
happy thought struck him—“unless they've 
got a different kind of a Bible than most 
folks have. That may be it,” he added, hope- 
fully. 

“But what about keeping Saturday, 
Daddy?” His little son had hobbled over to 
where Davy was weighing up chicken feed, 
and leaned his crutches against the counter. 
“I never heard of anyone keeping any day 
but Sunday, Daddy. God must be awful 
mad at people who'd disobey Him!” 

Davy looked down at his frail little boy 
curiously. The lad was looking up into his 
face just as eagerly as he had looked up into 
the face of the vicar years before. He pulled 
up an old, splint-bottomed chair and took 
the boy on his lap. It was mid-afternoon, 
and few customers came in at that hour. On 
an impulse, he told his boy about the cate- 
chism class, and about how he had won- 
dered, too, long ago. But Elmer took a dif- 
ferent view of it. 

“You say Jesus kept Saturday?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Did He tell us to keep Sunday, for His 
resurrection?” 

“No, I guess not.” 
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“You know what that reminds me of, 
Daddy? Gordon Cecil and Bill Haydon al- 
ways act smart, and do all kinds of bad 
things if Miss Daniels steps out of the 
schoolroom even a minute. Seems to me, 
soon as Jesus turns His back, and returns to 
heaven, people begin to act like Bill and 
Gordon.” 

Davy laughed, and patted his earnest lit- 
tle boy on his shoulders. 

“There must be some good reason, son,” 
he said. “Queen Victoria keeps Sunday. Yes, 
even our good President McKinley keeps 
Sunday. It must’ve been changed. Sometime. 
Somewhere.” 

“Why don’t you find out, Daddy?” Ab- 
solute trust was in Elmer Mark’s blue eyes. 
“’Cause if there’s some mistake, Daddy, and 
we ought to be keepin’ Saturday like Jesus 
did, we better get busy.” 

“I aim to find out,” he answered. “I’m 
going to the new Carnegie Library and run 
it down as soon as I get a moment to spare.” 
But just then Mrs. Fleming came in, and 
Davy had to wait on her. 

He warned everyone against the camp 
meeting though. 

“I wouldn't go,” he advised one and all, 
“jt may just get you stirred up and mixed 
up. Our pastor says they’re terrible about 
stealing members from other churches and 
making Advents out of them. We're not 
going.” 

As it turned out, Davy was a good adver- 
tising agent. Everyone he warned became 
interested, and decided to go see about this 
queer bunch of people. The whole neigh- 
borhood turned out on the Thursday night 
the camp meeting opened. All but Davy and 
his family. 

Every customer was enthusiastic and 
laughed at Davy the next morning. 

“I never heard so much Bible in my life!” 
one said. 

“Davy, you don’t know what you missed!” 
said another. 

“Tonight they're talking from Daniel the 
Prophet. There’s a big chart there—big 
image. We're going past and get Grandma 
Goens. It’s too good to miss!” 

“Yes, and the music! You never heard 
the like!” 

So it went on, all week. All week long, 
Elmer and his daddy heard about the “Ad- 
vents” and how they “really proved from 
the Bible the Lord IS coming.” 

Old Mr. Hansbro had a lot to say about 
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HOMEWORK 


By CARRIE I. QUICK 


“I'll do it tomorrow," the little boy said, 

Ignoring the homework he hadn't yet read. 
"I feel kind of restless and want to play ball. 
1 don't think I'll bother with homework at all." 


“I'll do mine this evening,” the older boy 
thought, 

Proceeding to study the reader he'd brought. 

Each night he would study, then later he 
passed; 

But, somehow, the younger one failed at the 
last. 
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it, too. “Say, Davy, Ma often told me about 
the stars falling in 1833. She said her folks 
told her about the sun and moon being 
darkened in 1780, too. D’ye know that’s in 
the Bible?” 

“No!” Davy was really surprised at this, 
for his mother-in-law had often told of the 
night when the stars fell. She was ten years 
old at the time, and they were on their way 
by covered wagon from the old home in 
North Carolina to their homestead in In- 
diana. 

“Yep.” Mr. Hansbro was proud of being 
the purveyor of valuable information. “Mat- 
thew 24. That’s where ye'll find it in the 
Scripture.” 

That afternoon when the August heat 
was most oppressive, and the customers 
were home in their hammocks, Davy and 
Elmer Mark read Matthew 24 from begin- 
ning to end. 

The little boy sat silent for a while, think- 
ing. 

“Daddy,” he finally said, “they are right 
about this. You know, they might be right 
about some more things.” 

But Davy laughed. 

“With millions and millions of people 
keeping Sunday, Elmer, how can just a few, 
just a little handful of people be right?” His 
heart smote him then, for in last week's 
Sunday school lesson was a text he remem- 
bered 

“Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is 
the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 

To page 18 
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Extra Shilling 


ISSUS, you want boy to work for you?” 

It was an unexpected voice that 

broke in between the clatter of drying 

dishes. Turning, I saw a beaming smile on 

the face of an African lad who was standing 
in my doorway. 

This was our introduction to Mahlwati 
Ngwane, whom we called “John.” Every day 
for a week he would unexpectedly appear 
on the back porch by the kitchen door. 
“Missus, you like me work for you? Me, I 
want to work here.” Then as suddenly he 
would disappear out the gate. 

For months we had been having servant 
troubles. Out here in South Africa, nearly 
every family relies on ‘an African native 
“boy” to help with the chores and keep the 
garden up. It’s so nice to be able to get up 
from the breakfast table, leave for the day’s 
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in His Pocket 


By DULCIE B. KITNEY 


work, and come home to find the dishes 
done, the floors swept and polished, the 
furniture dusted, and the servant waiting for 
orders to peel potatoes or scrape carrots for 
dinner. But sometimes it seems almost im- 
possible to get a trustworthy boy. 

We had been spoiled by Isaiah. He had 
been a real gem, the most faithful African 
we had ever come across. He was almost 
like one of the family. We spoke of him as 
the Black Prince. But a severe illness forced 
him to leave us. Months passed during 
which every servant we employed turned 
out to be no good. One was a lazy boy who 
on occasion flatly refused to work and only 
turned up at the house when he felt like it. 

His successor proved to have “sticky fin- 
gers.” When Father missed the sweater that 
Mother had so arduously knitted for him, it 
was found carefully hidden in Petros’ room. 
When brought to task, Petros asked forgive- 
ness and promised never to do such a thing 
again. We gave him another chance. But to 
our amazement, within a week Father’s very 
best sweater had disappeared. We immedi- 
ately suspected Petros, but when questioned 
he was most indignant. Father told him he 
must produce the sweater within twenty- 
four hours, or we would hand him over to 
the police. 

It was a Friday morning. The children 
left for their schools. Father went to work, 
and I had many serious thoughts as I walked 
down the shady lane to school. Where could 
we find a “boy” whom we could trust? 
Maybe the Lord would send us one. 

The children, in Standard II (grade 4), 
entrusted to my care were restless that day. 
What a relief it was to hear the bell and 


Wearily | washed the dishes when I heard a voice at 
the door, “Missus, you want boy to work for you?” 
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know there was a weekend’s break ahead! 

Dismissing the children, I turned home- 
ward. On unlocking the front door, I 
smelled a pungent odor, and following my 
nose, entered the kitchen. The back hotplate 
of the stove had been left on “high.” It was 
sizzling hot. My neighbor informed me 
Petros had packed his suitcase and left about 
ten o'clock. So the stove had been burning 
for more than four hours. Surely the Lord 
had kept the kitchen from catching fire. 
Quietly I breathed a prayer of thanks. It was 
almost with a sense of relief that I realized 
Petros was gone, even if the sweater had 
gone with him. It was no use leaving a crook 
in the house. We were better off without 
him. 

I set about washing the breakfast dishes 
that were stacked in the sink. And here was 
a voice offering help. “Missus, you want boy 
to work for you?” 

How willing I was to let him try! John 
gave notice where he was working that he 
would stay there only one more week. Every 
evening of that week, after doing a full 
day’s work, he would appear at my kitchen 
door with that perpetual grin, “Missus, you 
like me wash dishes?” When I promised 
him a small gift for his help, he refused to 
take it. Before he would leave, he would 
say, “Never mind, Missus, only four more 
days then me, I come work here.” Never 
before had we experienced such keenness. 
“Don’t take another boy. Me, I like work 
here. Me work here until me old.” 

It came to a climax when, two days be- 
fore the end of the month, Isaiah arrived 
back looking fit and well and hoping to get 
his job back. How could we let young John 
down, even though we wanted to take Old 
Faithful back? 

When John heard Isaiah had returned, his 
face was a study. In despair he pleaded for 
his job. Argument after argument was 
given. He even offered us £1 ($2.80) out of 
his meager earnings of £1-10-0 ($4.20) in 
an effort to bribe us to keep him. He 
haunted our home as often as he could es- 
cape from his duties, begging us to give 
him a chance. 

And so we passed Isaiah by, and took on 
John. The service contract was duly signed, 
and John brought his pitifully few posses- 
sions and settled down in our servant's 
room. 

Bit by bit John’s life history has come to 
light. Being the eldest of an evergrowing 
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family, he was forced to go out to work 
three years ago as a boy of twelve. He has 
never been to school, but a godly mother 
has trained him to attend church faithfully 
every Sunday. The people who previously 
employed him beat him because he would 
not work on Sundays. “Me, I like go church 
too much,” he often says. 

One day he said he had a book. He could 
see I doubted that statement, knowing he 
could not read, so he pointed to his ears. 
“There’s my book,” he explained. “When 
your husband preaches, I see my book here.” 

Yesterday we sent him to the shop to 
buy a loaf of bread. It was a rush eating sup- 
per and getting off to the Sunday evening 
service held in our own Adventist church 
some ten miles away. 

When we returned home after nine 
o'clock, John’s candle was still burning in 
his room. He came out to help open the 
garage doors, and close the gate. “Are you 
still up, John?” we asked. 

“Yes, Missus,” he replied. 

“Are you sick?” we inquired. 

“No, Missus,” he assured us. Then came 
the explanation. “Me find shilling (12 
cents) in my pocket. Is it Missus’ change 
from buying bread?” 

On checking, we found we were a shil- 
ling short in the change. Here this unedu- 
cated African lad would not rest for the 
night until he had returned what did not 
belong to him. What a contrast from the 
thief, Petros! When Jesus comes into the 
heart, how He changes us! What wonders 
He has done for this simple African lad! 

Every time our family gathers for wor- 
ship, John joins us around the family altar. 
And it is our prayer and hope that one day 
he will see further light and accept the 
wonderful truth we love. Will you pray for 
him, too? 


False Alarm for 
Detective Barnham 


From page 8 


“There’s one thing I know,” laughed Bert. 
“I’m sure glad my brother hadn’t done any- 
thing wrong, because the way those police 
got over there so fast, he would surely be 
in jail now if he had stolen something.” 

“And then he couldn’t have taken us rid- 
ing in his new car tomorrow,” said Bert. 
“Boy, it sure was a good thing!” 
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Soldiers in Tuxedos 
From page 9 


water for fishing. But the emperor penguin 
stores blubber under his skin during the 
warmer part of the year; then when the bit- 
ter cold of winter freezes the water, he lives 
on this store of blubber. 

Penguins go around with a gloomy look, 
but they are actually sad-faced clowns. They 
love to climb a high snowdrift and slide 
down. Sometimes they play games, pushing 
one another down the hill. Some folks insist 
they laugh with their eyes, and others claim 
they have seashore parties. But life is not 
one merry-go-round of fun for the birds. 

Sometimes a lonely bachelor penguin will 
seek a lady love, only to discover he has 
placed the small round stone that is the 
penguin’s engagement ring, at the feet of 
another bachelor. A most embarrassing mis- 
take! Or a lady penguin will discover, much 
to her anguish, that some ruthless thief has 
stolen her engagement stone, probably to 
place at the feet of another lady penguin. 
And so life among the “stuffed shirt” set 
goes on with its joys, its fun, and its sorrows. 


Paddler of the Ghost Boat 
From page 5 


morning Chief Mulilua’s favorite boat was 
carried to the square, scraped, then stained 
on the hull with bright red paint, draped 
with glistening shells, and stocked with 
enough food and water for a man for ten 
days. Then toward evening Mulilua’s body 
was placed in the center wrapped in fine 
tapa cloth, and the call was sent out for all 
boys between the ages of eight and eleven 
to come to the square. The witch doctor held 
the strips of tapa that were the lots to be 
drawn, and however he did it, the lot fell 
on Tupua. As the sun went down, he must 
paddle the ghost boat into the darkness. 

There were tearful farewells as his family 
bade him good-by. Last of all, Tamoe 
pressed his hand and bent to kiss his fore- 
head. “Be of good cheer, my son,” he said. 
Something hard like folded paper lay in 
Tupua’s closed fist as his grandfather 
straightened up. Tupua bit his lips to keep 
them from trembling as the canoe was 
pushed across the shallow end of the lagoon 
by six of Mulilua’s friends. 


Now he was alone, paddling into the bare 
expanse of ocean toward the sunset. 

But before the light was gone, Tupua un- 
folded the paper his grandfather had 
pressed into his hand. On it he saw a route 
charted like a map, by the stars at night and 
by the sun’s location in the day. If the 
weather only stayed clear the boy would 
reach the island of Savaii in Western Samoa 
before the food and water were gone. 

And that was how Tupua, the paddler of 
the ghost boat, came to our mission station 
and gave his life to Christ. 


I Had to Stay Home 
From page 3 


made by a rusty can someone had thrown 
into Snyder's Creek. 

“Mmmmm,” she said slowly, “I’m glad 
Doctor Brown promised to drop by this 
morning. I don’t like the way this foot 
looks.” 

I was too discouraged to comment, but 
quietly lay there as Mother replaced the 
bandage, thinking of how it had all hap- 
pened. 

Only yesterday my best friend, Barbara, 
and I had been skipping happily down the 
country road on our way home from school, 
and talking excitedly about the big Path- 
finder trip. It seemed almost too good to be 
true, that after all our waiting, the trip was 
about to happen. 

As we turned the bend near Snyder's 
Creek, Barbara suddenly stopped and said, 
“Doesn't that creek look cool and inviting? 
My feet are so hot and tired I would love 
to dip them into that cool water.” 

“It looks good, all right,” I had agreed. 
“But my parents have forbidden me to wade 
there. Someone thoughtlessly dumped a 
load of trash into the creek, and Daddy says 
I could get badly cut.” 

“Trash!” Barbara exclaimed. “I never saw 
any. Come on. We can be careful.” 

“All right,” I had agreed. “I guess we can 
see any broken glass. The water looks clear 
enough to me.” 

And so we had slipped off our shoes and 
socks and stepped into the water. At first we 
were careful where we stepped. But when 
we noticed a crafty little crab, we quickly 
forgot all about being careful. Splashing 
noisily, we chased the crab down the stream. 
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It was then I began to pay for my disobe- 
dience. I felt something sharp slicing into 
my foot. Barbara heard me yelling with 
pain and rushed over to help. 

The wound was bleeding badly and I was 
scared. “I can’t walk home now,” I cried. 
“What are we going to do?” 

“Til run out to the road and try to find 
someone to come and help,” Barbara said. 
“You'd better sit right there and hold this 
hankie around your foot. I won't be long.” 
But it seemed like ages till she returned 
with Mr. Jordan, who owned the next farm 
up the road. Mr. Jordan took one look at 
my foot, and lifting me in his arms, carried 
me to his waiting car. He went straight to 
Doctor Brown’s, and called my mother from 
there to explain the situation. The doctor 
attended to me right away, and soon I was 
on my way home, a much wiser and sorrier 
little girl. 

Barbara called that night and said, “I’m 
sorry I didn’t listen to you and insisted we 
go wading. I feel responsible for what has 
happened, and hope you will forgive me.” 

“It isn’t your fault,” I had to admit. “I 
should have been able to resist the tempta- 
tion. I knew better, and believe me, I’ve 
learned my lesson.” 

And that’s how it was that I found myself 
at home and in bed on that glorious day, 
rather than climbing Mount William with 
the rest of the Pathfinders. It was a bitter 
way to learn the importance of obeying 
Mother, and you can be sure I haven't for- 
gotten it. 





An Answer for the Vicar 
From page 14 


to destruction, and many there be which go 
in thereat: Because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it.” 

“It’s Saturday today,” he told the little boy. 
“If it was really Sabbath, it would be almost 
over. The Jews, they tell me, keep their Sab- 
bath from sundown till sundown.” 

“Daddy.” Elmer’s little face was wrinkled 
with earnest thought. “I don’t think mid- 
night is right to begin a day. You can’t even 
begin to work or sleep then. I wish every 
day was like Christmas.” 

“Why, Elmer?” 

“It begins in the evening. You know. 
Christmas Eve.” 
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Davy stared at the child in surprise. 

“That's so. It does. I wouldn’t be surprised 
they're right about when to begin the day. 
Come to think of it, in Genesis it says that 
the evening and the morning made the day. 
Hmmm.” 

And Davy lapsed into deep thought. 

“Daddy ... ” Elmer offered quietly. 
“Seems to me like the Advents are right 
about several things.” 

The sun went down that Saturday night, 
ending the last Saturday Father felt com- 
fortable about working on the Sabbath. The 
Lord was soon to turn everything in his life 
upside down, till it seemed as though he 
was living in a different world. 

Next morning, when he went to church, 
he was really disgusted at his fellow church 
members for attending so many meetings. 
And some of them had been led away, too. 
They had said they were planning to join 
the Adventist Church. That morning in 
Sunday school Davy got up and made a 
speech. 

He scolded people for going “right into 
the jaws of temptation,” then because he 
was head steward, he announced a stewards’ 
meeting to be held that night at 7:00. 

“We just have to go around and visit peo- 
ple that have gotten themselves all mixed 
up along Bible lines, and get them back in 
the fold.” 

Davy could see precious little Elmer's 
thin face turned toward him, his wide blue 
eyes looking into his own. 

That night, sharp at seven, Davy entered 
the big red-brick church, and sat down to 
wait for the other stewards. He had a paper 
with the names all divided up, and certain 
people for each one to visit. He laid the 
paper out on the table, importantly. But no 
one came. Not a single steward. 7:10 
came...7:15...7:20...7:25. At 7:30 the 
church door opened, and Grandpa Richards 
—who bragged that he was born the year 
Old Hickory was made President—stuck his 
snowy head through the door. His old face 
was seamed and wrinkled and cross-stitched 
with eighty-one years of laughter, tears, and 
worry. He was so bent that his long beard 
rested in his lap when he lay down. 

“Heh!” he cackled, tapping into the room. 
“Didn’t think they'd come! Heh! Heh! I 
didn’t think ary a one’d be here! Bet ye 
can’t guess where they be!” he added slyly. 

“At the camp meeting, I suppose,” Davy 
answered, stiffly. 
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“Yes.” The old man nudged a little 
nearer, and laid a trembling, veinous old 
hand on Davy’s knee. “Yes, Davy. Everyone 
in this end of town’s t’ that camp meetin’, 
but you an’ me. C’mon. Let's go, Davy. Let's 
go and hear what the Advents have t’say.” 

Davy arose with all the dignity he could 
muster. “No,” he said shortly. “No. I won't 
go. I'll go home to Elizabeth and the chil- 
dren. I'll 2 

“Come on! Come on,” wheedled the old 
man. “Taint going to hurt you none.” 

By that time, the music had begun over 
in Heekin’s woods, and even the words 
floated in on the sweet night air. 

“Hear the words our Saviour has spoken. 

Words of life unfailing and true. 

Careless one, prayerless one, 

Hear and remember 

Jesus says, ‘Blessed are they that do.’” 

“Come on,” Grandpa Richards coaxed 
again, plucking at the cuff of Davy’s coat. 

Whole lives were changed for time and 
for eternity because Davy and Grandpa 
Richards turned their faces toward Heekin’s 
woods, that last night of the Indiana camp 
meeting in 1900. 

There were two vacant seats back by the 
entrance. They sat down. Davy looked 
around. Sure enough, there were the stew- 
ards! Right there in the meeting just as 
Grandpa Richards had said. Davy stirred 
indignantly. But just then, the minister was 
introduced. It was Elder Lucerne Thomp- 
son, a slender man, with a beard and dark 
hair and blue eyes. The first thing he said 
interested Davy so much that he got an en- 
velope out of his pocket to take notes on. 

“I'm not going to preach from one text 
tonight,” he said simply, “but from many. 
I'm going to tell why we Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists keep the seventh day.” 

“He probably won’t tell the truth,” Davy 
told himself excitedly, “but it will give me 
a clue as to where to go and find out so I 
can tell Elmer Mark. Besides, I want to 
know myself. I Why I've wanted 
to know almost all my life.” 

Davy never before had heard a sermon 
like that one. It was as if the minister had a 
basket of truth in one hand and a basket of 
golden nails of Scripture in the other. Every 
time he took a truth out of one basket he 
nailed it down with a golden nail of Scrip- 
ture. Davy had to write so fast he used up 
one envelope and had to get another and 
another. Looking right straight at Davy, the 











minister said, “I am a Seventh-day Advent- 
ist because, according to Isaiah 56 and 58 
and Revelation 14, God said in the last days 
He would call a people back to Christ as the 
creator of the heavens and the earth, and to 
the Sabbath as a memorial of His creative 
power. Oh, yes! a lot of people say that we 
Adventists always harp on the Sabbath, but 
if we do, it is because God harps on the 
Sabbath. We find it recorded and com- 
manded all through the Bible, as the flag of 
God, written across the glorious beauties of 
the sky on Friday evening when the Sabbath 
begins.” 

Davy had to wipe the tears from his eyes 
at that, for he remembered how Elmer Mark 
was worrying his little head about when the 
Sabbath should begin. 

Grandpa Richards was enjoying himself 
hugely. Every time anything was said that 
he agreed with, he shouted “Amen!” so 
loudly that Davy was disgusted at him for 
causing such a commotion. But when some- 
thing was said that crossed his path, he 
would reach out his long arm and nudge 
Davy in the ribs. 

In not a nudge nor an “Amen” did Davy 
indulge. He found out before that evening 
was over, who changed the Sabbath. He 
found out it was never God’s will for His 
day to be changed, and whoever keeps the 
Sunday is simply following the rest day 
started and instituted by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. He realized then that “strait is 
the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it. 

Before Davy went to bed that night, he 
lit the hanging lamp in the store and looked 
up every text. Then he knew for sure. Satur- 
day was Sabbath. Sunday was a Papal coun- 
terfeit, and no more holy than Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 

Stricken, he went to bed. Saturday was 
truly the Sabbath. But he couldn’t keep it. 
He just couldn't. Who ever heard of a gro- 
cery store closed on Saturday, the best day 
of the week? Why Kitzelmen’s and Warner 
Gear, and Hemingway Glass, and Ball 
Brothers glass factories all paid their help 
on Saturday noon. He cashed checks and 
took in country trade stuff all Saturday after- 
noon. There wasn’t any way. There just 
wasn't any way. 

But Elmer Mark thought differently. You 
never could predict what that young one 
would say. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


VIII—Elijah Rises Above Discouragement 


(November 23) 


Memory VERSE: “There appeared a chariot of 
fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both 
asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven” (2 Kings 2:11). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read of Elijah’s flight from Jezebel and the 
angels’ care for him in 1 Kings 19:1-8, and 
about Elijah’s ascension in 2 Kings 2:9-14. Go 
over the memory verse a few times. Repeat it 
every day throughout the week. 


SUNDAY 
Elijah Runs Away 


Open your Bible to 1 Kings 19. 

The way was all prepared for a great work 
of reformation to be done in the land after the 
triumph on Mount Carmel, but Elijah was not 
there to do it! 

Running ahead of Ahab’s chariot, the prophet 
reached the gate of the palace of Jezreel at the 
same time as the king. Elijah remained outside 
the gate while the king sought shelter from the 
rain inside and related the wonderful happen- 
ings of the day—the challenge that Baal could 
not meet, the fire that God had poured down 
on the soaking wet altar in answer to Elijah’s 
prayer, and the little cloud over the sea that 
had grown to a rainstorm—rain that they had 
prayed for, for three and one-half years. It was 
a wonderful story, but the queen flew into a 
rage as she heard of the humiliation of the 
priests and of their massacre. Read the message 
she sent to the prophet of God, in verse 2. 

Then Elijah who had dared to stand before 
the hundreds of priests now trembled before the 
wrath of one lone woman. The Holy Record 
tells us that “he arose, and went for his life.” 
He went to Beersheba, about ninety-five miles 
to the south, and leaving his servant there, he 
went a day’s journey into the wilderness. There, 
exhausted, discouraged, and weak, he rested 
under a juniper tree and gave voice to a prayer 
that fortunately God did not grant. Read what 
he asked for, in verse 4. 

Locate Jezreel and Beersheba on the map. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 160, 162. 
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THINK! We wonder at Elijah’s running away. 
But do you ever run away from your duty, and 
give in to fear and discouragement? 

RESOLVE to take your discouragements and 
fears to God, and to face the future with cour- 
age. 


MONDAY 


Angels Care for the Prophet 


Open your Bible to 1 Kings 19. 

Elijah had not forgotten God, but he had 
prayed the wrong prayer! And God had not 
forgotten His prophet. As in utter exhaustion 
he lay sleeping under the juniper tree, things 
undreamed of were going on around him. Read 
about them and what he awakened to, in verses 
5 and 6. 

Food cooked by an angel! How good it must 
have tasted! Elijah ate, and again he fell into 
a deep sleep. Again the angel prepared more 
food and awakened the prophet with a gentle 
touch, telling him to eat, but this time he told 
him what lay before him. Read what he was 
to do, in verses 7 and 8. 

At faraway Horeb, in the wilderness, where 
the children of Israel had wandered, Elijah 
made a temporary home. A cave was his 
schoolroom, God his teacher, nature his object 
lesson. Find the question God asked him, in 
verse 9. 

It was a good question. It made Elijah review 
what he had been doing. Yes, why was he there 
instead of teaching in Samaria? Here in the 
quietness God talked with him, and gave him a 
lesson with the elements of the weather as at- 
tention devices, to teach him that it is not al- 
ways great demonstrations that make for success 
but the still quiet voice of the Holy Spirit that 
changes the heart. Read about this object lesson 
in verses 11 to 13. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 166. 

Locate Mount Horeb on the map. 

THINK how near the angels are, to help us 
in times of need. 

Pray to learn to listen for the still small 
voice, which has power to change the heart. 
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TUESDAY 
Elijah Gains a Helper 


Open your Bible to 1 Kings 19. 

Filled with faith and courage again, Elijah 
was ready for his next marching orders. Read 
what they were, in verses 15 and 16. 

Elijah had feared that he was the only one 
left who was true to God. What statistics did 
God give him to show him that he was not 
alone? Read verse 18. 

Obediently Elijah left his cave home and 
turned his steps northward toward Damascus. 
As he made the journey he rejoiced in the 
sight of the fresh plant life that was every- 
where beginning to spring up as a result of 
the rains that were the answer to his prayer. 
Soon he reached the farm belonging to Shaphat. 
What did he find Elisha, Shaphat’s son, doing? 
Read verse 19. 

Shaphat was a wealthy farmer and a good, 
fine man. “Theirs was a home where God was 
honored, and where allegiance to the faith of 
ancient Israel was the rule of daily life. In such 
surroundings the early years of Elisha were 
passed. In the quietude of country life, under 
the teaching of God and nature and the discipline 
of useful work, he received the training in 
habits of simplicity and of obedience to his 
parents and to God that helped to fit him for 
the high position he was afterward to occupy.” 
—Prophets and Kings, pp. 217, 218. 

Elisha recognized that the call was from God, 
and he was ready to follow Elijah. Read how he 
prepared to follow him, in verses 20 and 21. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 219, par. 3; p. 220. 

TuInkK! Are you preparing now for a life of 
service as Elisha prepared—by good home train- 
ing, simple living, worship of God in your home? 

Pray to be obedient to Christ’s call as Elisha 
was. 
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Elisha watched Elijah going up in a chariot of fire. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Punishment That Baal Worship Brought 

Open your Bible to 2 Kings 1. 

Although the mighty demonstration of the 
power of God on Mount Carmel had caused 
many to reform and turn from Baal worship, 
the king and queen continued in their wicked 
ways. In fact the sad comment is made about 
King Ahab that “there was none like unto Ahab, 
which did sell himself to work wickedness in 
the sight of the Lord, whom Jezebel his wife 
stirred up” (1 Kings 21:25). The wicked pair 
met their death in violent ways—Ahab was slain 
in battle against the Syrians and Jezebel was 
thrown out of a window and the dogs ate her 
mangled corpse. 

Ahab was succeeded by his son, who was no 
more inclined to good than his father. His name 
was Ahazia and he reigned only two years. Not 
long after he came to the throne he met with 
an accident. Read about it in verse 2. 

He was seriously hurt and wondered whether 
he would recover from his injuries. He sent 
messengers to Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, to 
find what the future might hold for him. Baal- 
zebub was “lord of flies.’”” Can you imagine any- 
one who knew about the God of heaven, as he 
must have known, sending to a god of flies 
when he could have an audience with the God 
of heaven? On the way the messenger was 
intercepted by someone. Find out who it was 
and what he was told, in verses 3 and 4. 

Fearfully Ahaziah questioned the messenger 
on his return about the identity of the man 
who had given this message of doom. He real- 
ized from the description that it was Elijah, 
and he was afraid. Twice he sent companies of 
soldiers after the prophet. You can read what 
happened to these companies in verses 9 to 12. 

The third company humbled themselves, rec- 
ognizing the power of God, and they were 
spared. Elijah presented himself to the king 
and delivered the message that because he had 
sought a heathen god instead of the God of 
heaven, he would die. His words proved true, 
and the wicked king’s short reign came to an 
end. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 207, par. 5; pp. 208, 209. 

Tuink! How do you treat the warnings that 
come through God’s Word? 

Pray not to set them aside, but to act upon 
them. 


THURSDAY 
Elijah’s Glorious End 

Open your Bible to 2 Kings 2. 

How different was Elijah’s end from the end 
of those he had faithfully warned! Through the 
years Elisha had been following Elijah, going 
from one to another of the schools of the 
prophets that Elijah had revived, listening to 
his preaching, observing him in all he did, 
learning to lean upon his God. 

“Elisha’s life after uniting with Elijah was 
not without temptations. Trials he had in abun- 
dance; but in every emergency he relied on God. 
He was tempted to think of the home he had 
left, but to this temptation he gave no heed. 
Having put his hand to the plow, he was resolved 
not to turn back, and through test and trial he 
proved true to his trust.”—-Prophets and Kings, 
p. 222. 

What good companions they were! And all 
too soon came their last day together. Elisha 
knew it was the last day. Together they walked 
and talked. Coming to the Jordan, they found 
it too high to cross. Read in verse 8 the miracle 
that Elijah performed at its banks. 
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Arrived on the other bank Elijah asked the 
younger prophet something. Find what it was 
and how Elisha replied, in verse 9. 

By this request Elisha showed that he under- 
stood the true value of things. Not this world’s 
goods, not even popularity and talent, are the 
things that count, but possession of God’s Spirit. 

They journeyed on, talking of heavenly things 
by the way. And then the end, which was only 
a glorious beginning, came for Elijah. You can 
read the simple account of this great event and 
how Elisha did receive the power of Elijah in 
verses 11 to 14. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 226, 227. 

THINK how the miracle of Elijah’s ascension 
will be repeated and multiplied in the near 
future. 

Pray to make the wise choice, not of honor, 
fame, and talent, but of God’s Spirit in your 
life. 

FRIDAY 


Check on your memory verse. 
What have you learned this week about: 
. An anger-maddened queen? 
A stubborn, weak king? 

A frightened man? 

. Ministering angels? 

A wonderful school? 

An impressive object lesson? 
A farmer’s son? 

. A fatal accident? 

. Death on the battlefield? 

. An accident to a king? 


- 
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11. Sending to the wrong god? 
12. A miracle by a river? 
13. A last gift? 


14. A glorious sight in the heavens? 





An Answer for the Vicar 
From page 19 


“Who made the Sabbath?” 

“God did, honey.” 

“Who said we ought to keep Sabbath?” 

“Why God, honey. He said ‘Remember 
the sabbath day to keep it holy.’ That's 
Saturday, Elmer.” 

“Was it made for us, Daddy?” 

“Why sure, sure. ‘The Sabbath was made 
for man!’” cried Davy, wondering what the 
child was trying to get at. 

“Do you think, Daddy, God would ask 
you to do a thing you just couldn't do?” 

Davy couldn’t answer that. He didn’t have 
enough faith. 

“Don’t you think the Lord would help 
you find a way?” Elmer would ask again 


and again. And so, Davy resisted the sweet 
Holy Spirit for two long years. Little Elmer 
wanted to keep Sabbath. He wanted to, oh, 
so much. But he never got to. For Elmer 
died in 1902 on such a cold March night 
that the windows all over the house were 
glazed thick with ice. He had begged and 
pleaded and coaxed Daddy to keep the com- 
mandments—all of them. But Daddy 
wouldn't. He didn’t have as much faith in 
God as Elmer did. They bought a pretty 
white serge suit for him to wear in his little 
white casket. Daddy and Mother, looking 
down into his pure, good little face, decided 
to step out by faith, just as he had begged 
them to do for two long years. 

Daddy went to town, and to the printers, 
and had a wonderful sign printed, to hang 
in his grocery window every Friday even- 
ing, telling everyone who came that the 
store was shut on Saturday because “the 
seventh day is the Sabbath.” It hung there 
till Davy died thirty-one years later and it 
preached a sermon every week to everyone 
that read it. 

And so because of Elmer Mark’s faith and 
courage, the fourth commandment is mine 
today. Mine for all my life. And mine in the 
new earth. For “from one new moon to an- 
other, and from one sabbath to another, 
shall all flesh come to worship before me, 
saith the Lord” (Isaiah 66:23). 

I want to meet Elmer Mark, who died be- 
fore I was born. I want you to know him 
too. I'll tell you what he looks like so you'll 
recognize him. He has yellow hair, and blue, 
blue eyes. And he'll be near to Davy and 
Elizabeth and me. But he'll not be walking 
on crutches. Never, never. For the lame will 
leap as an hart over there, and God will wipe 
away all tears. A crippled little boy helped 
make the fourth commandment mine. | 
hope thinking about him will help you 
make it yours. 
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MERICA IS MINE 


Boys and girls, do you really feel that America belongs to you? If 
you do, you will want to see and learn everything that will make 


you know it better. 


The Dixon family wanted to understand all they could about this 
wonderful country of ours, so during 
and Ruth, visited many places they 
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vacation time the twins, Ralph 
had not seen before. 


Wouldn't you like to make 
this trip with them? You 
will be surprised at the fun 
you will have “Seeing Amer- 
ica with Ralph and Ruth,” 
for you will visit Yosemite 
National Park, a President's 
home, an Indian village, Ni- 
agara Falls, the birthplace of 
the telephone, Yellowstone 
National Park, the Arabia of 
America, and many other in- 
teresting places. 


Order your book now from 
your church missionary secre- 
tary or your Book and Bible 
House. 


Price, 
$2.50 


When ordering by mail, please 
allow 15¢ for mailing expense. 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 
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FAMOUS MOUNTAINS—No. 4 


VESUVIUS 


Spartacus was fleeing for his life. He was a slave and had grown tired of being bossed around by his 
Roman masters. Persuading other slaves to go with him, he ran away. Roman soldiers were soon chasing 
them. Spartacus led the men up the sides of Mount Vesuvius. The summit was shaped like a bowl, and 
there the men hid. The Roman soldiers surrounded them, apparently cutting off every means of escape. 
But in the night Spartacus told the slaves to cut vines and weave them into ropes. Under cover of the 
darkness, the men slid down those ropes through unguarded fissures in the mountzin walls and got away! 
That was in 73 B.C. Between A.D. 63 and A.D. 79 there were many earthquakes around the base of the 
mountain. Then in the year 79, Vesuvius blew up in an explosion that destroyed three towns. 
After that the volcano was quiet for hundreds of years, erupting only once in a while, and not too badly. 
Again vines and bushes grew in the crater, farmers cultivated luscious grapes on the outer slopes. Then 
in 1631 a great eruption killed 18,000 people. And since then the mountain has continued to steam, 
erupting fairly often, the last time being in 1944. 
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